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A Challenge  to  Be  Met 


It  seemed  to  come  with  a slow  pace,  quicken- 
ing and  growing  momentum,  this  feeling  that  the 
Children’s  Program  was  not  meeting  the  needs  of 
all  the  children.  This  feeling  grew  and  seemed  to 
generate  to  crisis  proportion  about  24  hours  be- 
fore Yearly  Meeting  drew  to  a close. 

I am  not  writing  this  to  justify  my  position  as 
Director  of  the  Children’s  Program  nor  to  defend 
the  program  but  rather  to  express  feelings  about 
Yearly  Meeting  and  Friends  in  general. 

Some  positive  sides: 

—Floyd  Sehmoe  sitting  in  the  shade  of  a large 
tree  with  a thoroughly  captive  audience  of  chil- 
dren demonstrating  his  wood  carving  talent, 
giving  several  the  opportunity  to  create  a fish 
and  then  giving  each  a piece  of  cedar  to  take 
home. 

—Jon  Palley  taking  a group  on  a hike  and 
collecting  specimens  of  nature  for  a mobile  he 
and  they  created  the  following  day. 

—George  Mills  with  an  engrossed  and  diligent 
group  engaged  in  mastering  logic  puzzles. 

—Barbara  Perry,  assisted  by  Anne  Maekinney, 
with  a very  large  and  varied  age  group  of  en- 
thusiastic tie-dyers  marveling  at  the  artistic 
results  of  their  endeavors. 

— Foy  Van  Dolsen  capturing  the  imagination 
with  creative  dramatics. 

—Carla  Taylor  leading  creative  dance. 

—Sensitive  adults,  aware  of  needs,  leading 
spontaneous  games. 

—Mary  Etter  doing  stitchery  with  seven  girls, 
Gery  Hubbe  and  several  boys  building  a tent, 
Ely  Gilliam  with  hikers  and  beaver  dam  builders 
plus  several  others  leading  morning  groups. 

—Evening  movies  with  sensitive  stories  or  edu- 
cational themes  shown  to  large  groups. 

—A  smoothly  run  nursery  with  pre-schoolers 
playing,  listening  to  stories  or  sleeping  peacefully 
in  spite  of  the  extremely  hot  quarters. 

But  yet  we  heard,  “Some  children’s  needs  are 
not  being  met.”  It  would  seem  to  me  that  several 
children  come  to  Yearly  Meeting  with  past  unmet 
needs  and  are  therefore  unable  to  assume  their 
place  in  the  fairly  unstructured  atmosphere.  I 
think  of  young  people  with  unmet  needs:  those 


children  who  challenge  authority,  show  no  respect 
for  property  of  others,  defy  structure  and  seem 
to  reflect  their  unhappiness  by  making  things  dif- 
ficult for  those  around  them.  These  children  can- 
not come  to  PYM  and  suddenly  fit  into  a group 
whose  objectives  differ  from  their  own. 

Many  parents  would  like  to  check  their  chil- 
dren in  at  8 a.m.  and  check  them  out  at  10  p.m. 
and  not  worry  about  the  interim.  There  are  resorts 
that  provide  this  service,  but  I strongly  feel  that 
PYM  should  not  function  in  this  way.  Compan- 
ionship between  a child  and  his  parents  can 
provide  meaningful  results  and  build  memorable 
relationships. 

Perhaps  the  primary  function  of  PYM  is  the 
meetings.  In  my  effort  to  recruit  helpers  for  the 
program  I was  frustratingly  reminded  of  this. 
Do  the  children  have  a place  at  Yearly  Meeting? 

There  is  a basic  fundamental  antagonism  to 
structure  within  the  Society  of  Friends  so  that 
when  a crisis  situation  arises  we  find  ourselves 

groping.  Compounding  the  problem  is  the  lack 
of  a professional  staff.  No  ministers  perform  the 
function  of  counselling  parents.  Traditionally  for 
Friends,  this  lack  has  been  filled  by  the  elders. 
Have  we  overlooked  this  role? 

Within  the  framework  of  any  large  gathering 
must  be  a set  of  acceptable  norms.  If  the  group 
does  not  find  mutual  norms  of  behavior,  splinter 
groups  are  formed  in  which  members  can  accept 
the  behavior  of  the  group.  Friends  seem  to  sav, 
“Do  your  own  thing;  we’ll  accept  you.”  But  when 
over  600  people  gather  with  this  attitude,  there 
comes  a sudden  realization  that  doing  your  own 
thing  results  in  a violation  of  the  standard  of 
some  and  antagonism  and  frustration  in  others. 

All  we  can  do  now  is  look  to  the  future.  The 
choices  are  many.  Friends  could  meet  with  paral- 
lel programs  for  children  and  adults.  A profes- 
sional staff  could  create  a camp-like  group  set 
apart  from  the  adult  groups  discussing  business 
and  involved  in  worship  groups  and  interest 
groups.  Essentially  this  would  mean  that  PYM 
would  exclude  children.  Another  choice  would 
be  an  arrangement  whereby  parents  bringing 
children  to  PYM  automatically  assume  an  obli- 
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gation  to  help  with  the  children’s  program.  This 
could  be  emphasized  at  an  orientation  session  (at 
the  opening  of  PYM),  with  specific  commitments. 

But  perhaps  even  more  important  is  that  there 
be  a time  of  preparation  for  each  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. This  could  be  a function  of  each  Meeting’s 
Education  Committee. 

What  kinds  of  attitudes  are  important  for  our 
children  to  develop?  How  do  we  formulate  these? 
What  part  do  we  take  in  such  development? 

We  have  a year  to  seek  some  answers  before 
the  1972  Yearly  Meeting.  There  is  a challenge 
to  be  met. 

LaDONNA  WALLEN 

MEETING  FOR  BLESSING 

Los  Angeles  Meeting  held  a Meeting  for  Bles- 
sing on  the  occasion  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  wedding  of  Dorothy  Kershner  and  Carroll 
Garner  on  Oct.  24,  1971,  during  a part  of  the 
regular  Meeting  for  Worship.  The  wedding  itself 
had  been  under  the  care  of  Los  Angeles  Meeting. 

WEDDINGS 

WOLFF-CALKINS.  Pat  Calkins  and  Gary 
Wolff  were  married  at  Orange  Grove  Friends 
Meeting  on  Oct.  9,  1971.  Pat  is  the  daughter  of 
Harold  and  Lorraine  Calkins.  Gary  is  the  son  of 
Albert  and  Lillian  Wolff. 

MITZ-MAINHART.  Mary  Louise  Mainhart 
and  Arthur  Mitz  were  married  under  the  care  of 
Berkeley  Meeting  on  July  10,  1971,  in  the  garden 
of  the  Stanford  Newman  Center. 

WRIGHT-WHITE.  Katharine  (Deo)  White  of 
Berkeley  Meeting  and  Gordon  Wright  were  mar- 
ried last  summer  in  Philo,  California.  Both  of 
them  are  working  at  Clearwater  Ranch  (for 
emotionally  disturbed  children). 

OPENING 

Applicants  are  being  sought  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  in  San  Francisco  for 
the  position  of  bookkeeper/ accountant  which  will 
be  open  March  1972.  This  is  a full-time  position 
with  a salary  from  $7,000  to  $9,000  per  annum 
plus  fringe  benefits.  Responsibilities  include 
maintaining  the  financial  accounts  of  the  regional 
office;  preparing  all  quarterly  and  annual  finan- 
cial reports;  correspondence  related  to  the  ex- 
change of  funds  with  Philadelphia  and  other 
offices;  payroll  preparation;  processing  of  de- 
posits, bills  and  vouchers;  maintenance  of  files. 
Inquiries  should  be  made  to  Russell  Jorgensen, 
2160  Lake  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94121.  A 
full  job  description  is  available  on  request. 
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PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING  OFFICERS 

Clerk:  EDWIN  A.  SANDERS,  6208  Temple  City  Blvd.,  Tem- 
ple City,  CA  91780 

Assistant  Clerk:  SHIRLEY  TWEED,  7961  Prospect  Place  #3, 
La  Jolla,  CA  92037 

Recording  Clerk:  MARGARET  BROOKS,  Box  215,  Gratan, 
CA  95444 

Representative  Committee  Recording  Clerk:  VAN  ERNST, 
4 Presidio  Terrace,  San  Francisco,  CA  94118 
Reading  Clerk:  ELIZABETH  VAN  DOLSEN,  The  Farm,  Gua- 
la la,  CA  95445 

Statistical  Secretary:  MILDRED  BURCK,  5820  N.  Vineyard, 
Corvallis,  OR  97330 

Assistant  to  Statistical  Secretary:  ELIZABETH  DRAPER, 

629  Eye  St.,  Davis,  CA  95616 

Treasurer:  ROBERT  YOUNG,  535  N.  Fremont  Dr.,  Pasadena, 
CA  91103 

Assistant  to  Treasurer:  ASENATH  YOUNG,  535  N.  Fremont 
Dr.,  Pasadena,  CA  91103 

Historian-Archivist:  WALTON  A.  RAITT,  7919  Misty  Lane, 
Stockton,  CA  95207 

Young  Friends  Clerk:  JAMES  BALDERSON,  Rural  Route  1, 
Box  170,  Winters,  CA  95694 

Junior  Yearly  Meeting  Clerk:  MARGARET  MclNNES,  121 

Elroy  Place,  Victoria,  B.C.,  Canada 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN 

Bulletin:  MARGARET  SPEAR,  1185  Beverly  Way,  Altadena, 
CA  91001 

Consultative  Committee  on  Organization:  EDWIN  C.  MOR- 
GENROTH,  2721  - 5th  Ave.,  Corona  del  Mar,  CA  92625 
Discipline:  LOWELL  TOZER,  1074  Merritt  Dr.,  El  Cajon,  CA 
92020 

Education:  LADONNA  WALLEN,  5371  Donald  St.,  Eugene 
OR  97405 

Finance:  ISAIAH  MEYER,  1301  Madrone  Place,  Davis,  CA 
95616 

Friend  in  the  Orient:  STUART  INNERST,  5840  Camino  de 
la  Costa,  La  Jolla,  CA  92037 

Friends  Schools:  CHARLES  CRONINGER,  Rt.  1,  Box  J-26, 
Nevada  City,  CA  95959 

Subcommittee  on  JYM:  ROBERT  and  MARILYN  HEILMAN, 

5730  Shepard  Ave.,  Sacramento,  CA  95819 

Ministry  and  Oversight:  STRATTON  JAQUETTE,  P.O.  Box 
2086,  Stanford,  CA  94305 

Subcommittee  on  Groups  for  Worship-Fellowship: 
ASENATH  YOUNG,  535  N.  Fremont  Dr.,  Pasadena,  CA 
91103 

Nominating:  JEAN  YOUNG,  3019  N.  21st  St.,  Tacoma,  WA 
98407 

PYM  Holding  Corporation:  RICHARD  ERNST,  4 Presidio 
Terrace,  San  Francisco,  CA  94118 
Peace:  PHILLIP  DRATH,  35  Bellevue,  San  Rafael,  CA  94901 
Site  (1973):  JULIE  SPENNER,  556  Santa  Rosa  Lane,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93103 

Social  Order:  ELIZABETH  CAMPUZANO,  2324  Pinecrest  Dr., 
Altadena,  CA  91001 
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BIRTHS 

To  Pauli  and  Mike  Nemanic  of  Berkeley  Meet- 
ing on  Oct.  6,  1971,  a son,  Peter  Michael 
Nemanic. 

To  Ingrid  (Auf  der  Heide)  and  Max  Wyss  on 
Oct.  18,  1971,  a daughter,  Brigette  Gabrielle. 


COLLEGE  PARK  QUARTER 

College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  has  accepted 
responsibility  for  the  1972  sessions  of  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting.  Various  Meetings  were  asked  to 
take  certain  clear  responsibilities  and  the  quarter’s 
Clerk  was  asked  to  seek  specific  help  from  South- 
ern California  Quarterly  Meeting. 

The  Quarter  approved  this  minute:  ‘A  Quaker 
Mission  to  Soledad  Prison,  which  was  made  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Social  Order  Committee  of 
College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  is  released  from 
that  status  and  will  function,  as  before,  as  an 
independent  group.  We  hope  to  continue  co- 
operating with  the  group  and  hearing  of  their 
continuing  activities.” 

The  Quarter  approved  setting  up  a small  sub- 
committee of  Quarterly  Meeting  Ministry  and 
Oversight  Committee  to  “draw  up  a list  of  re- 
source people  who  shall  be  wise  and  caring 
Friends;  draw  up  a list  of  known  and  responsible 
professional  people  in  the  communities  of  the 
Quarter  to  whom  Meetings  or  people  in  trouble 
might  turn;  encourage  M&O  committees  to  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  the  personnel  of  help- 
ing agencies  in  their  communities  so  they  will 
know  who  the  right  people  are  to  whom  they 
could  refer  those  in  distress  when  that  seems 
the  best  course.” 


PEOPLE 

Geoff  Muskett  has  begun  a written  history  of 
Canadian  Quakers.  . . . Neil  Rich  and  Barry 
Laing,  also  of  Vancouver  Meeting,  have  com- 
bined their  talents  to  establish  a wooden  toy 
manufacturing  business,  Heartwood  Toys  Ltd. 
. . . Phyllis  H.  R.  Thompson,  associate  professor 
of  English  at  University  of  Honolulu,  has  won 
the  Borestone  Mountain  Poetry  Award  for  her 
poem  “My  Book,”  which  will  be  included  in  the 
winter  1971  issue  of  Poetry  Northwest  as  well  as 
in  a forthcoming  anthology  entitled  “Best  Poems 
of  1970.” 

Larry  Wolf  is  to  complete  the  term  of  Ray 
Trimble  as  Clerk  of  San  Jose  Meeting. 


Friends  Study 
Problems  of 
Homosexuality 

A request  from  the  Ministry  and  Oversight 
Committee  of  PYM  for  participation  by  Meetings 
in  a study  of  the  problems  of  homosexuals  in 
society  and  in  the  Society  of  Friends  has  had 
response. 

Marloma  Monthly  Meeting  in  October  minuted: 
“We  believe  that  the  voluntary  behavior  of  adults 
in  the  privacy  of  their  homes  is  not  the  concern 
of  civil  authority  or  of  anyone  else.  We  there- 
fore call  for  the  complete  abolition  of  all  laws 
regulating  such  behavior.  We  also  urge  an  end 
to  discrimination  in  employment,  educational 
opportunity  and  legal  status  against  those  whose 
sexual  focus  or  marital  status  is  different  from 
that  of  the  majority.  Finally,  we  call  for  an  end 
to  differential  application  to  homosexuals  of 
those  sections  of  the  Penal  Code  regulating  dis- 
orderly conduct,  to  entrapment  procedures  used 
by  the  police  against  this  minority  and  to  the 
unfair  treatment  given  to  them  by  our  courts.” 

Los  Angeles  Meeting  held  a Quaker  Dialogue 
on  the  subject  after  a Meeting  for  Worship  in 
October. 

Orange  Grove  Meeting  approved  this  minute: 
“Orange  Grove  Meeting  seeks  to  encourage  self- 
fulfillment  in  personal  lives  and  wholeness,  love 
and  responsibility  in  all  human  relationships. 
However,  at  present  we  recognize  that  we  have  a 
wide  divergence  of  feeling  on  the  problems  of 
homosexuality  and  a need  to  further  inform  and 
examine  ourselves.  We  intend  to  do  so  and  will 
communicate  with  Ministry  and  Oversight  more 
completely  later.  We  are  agreed  that  in  accord- 
ance with  Friends’  long-standing  witnesses  for 
community  and  equality,  we  are  opposed  to  all 
repressive  laws  and  social  sanctions  directed 
against  the  private  lives  of  persons  who  consider 
themselves  homosexuals.  We  recommend  that 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  work  toward  abolishing 
such  repressive  laws  and  changing  the  attitude 
of  society.” 

Orange  Grove  Meeting  also  approved  a series 
of  forums,  drawing  upon  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  persons  in  the  psychological  field 
and  persons  involved  in  such  an  organization  as 
the  Cay  Liberation  Front  as  well  as  sounding  out 
members  and  attenders  in  small  buzz  groups. 
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Singapore:  Model  for  Hong  Kong? 


One  evening  a group  of  us,  all  Westerners, 
were  discussing  Hong  Kong.  The  conversation 
arrived  at  the  inevitable  question,  “What  alterna- 
tive is  there?”  We  mean  by  that  not  only,  “what 
future  is  most  likely?”  but  also,  “what  future 
should  we  hope  for?”  The  two  obvious  alterna- 
tives are  the  British  Crown  Colony  unchanged 
or  Hong  Kong  as  an  integral  part  of  China. 

One  American  friend,  long-haired  and  bearded, 
burst  out,  “If  I were  Chinese,  I’d  pray  for  a Lee 
Kuan  Yew.”  Several  of  us  protested,  “But  Lee 
would  cut  your  hair.”  “Why  not?  That’s  all  right,” 
he  answered.  “Then  how  about  Lee’s  suppression 
of  three  newspapers?  Don’t  you  care  about  free- 
dom of  the  press?”  “If  I were  a Chinese  in  Hong 
Kong,  I’d  do  without  some  civil  liberties  for  the 
sake  of  an  efficient,  incorruptible  Lee.”  An  inde- 
pendent Hong  Kong  with  a Lee  Kuan  Yew,  the 
third  alternative. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  parliamentary 
yet  dictated  political  nature  of  Singapore.  Paul 
Webb,  a Canadian  on  the  staff  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Council  of  Social  Service,  in  describing  Singa- 
pore’s superior  public  housing  and  its  humane 
concern  for  neighborhoods  in  its  slum  clearance 
and  relocation,  called  Singapore  a guided  democ- 
racy. In  a recent  issue  of  the  Far  Eastern  Eco- 
nomic Review,  always  prone  to  typographical 
errors,  the  Table  of  Contents  lists  “Singapore:  The 
Rigged  Society.”  Inside  is  the  correction:  the 
article  is  called  “The  Rigid  Society.”  However, 
many  Malays  feel  that  Singapore  is  rigged  against 
them.  Maybe  the  printer  felt  that  either  title 
would  do. 

The  image  of  Singapore  as  an  alternative  sys- 
tem to  Kong  Kong's  in  part  accounted  for  our 
wish  to  visit  the  Island  Republic.  Its  similarities 
to  Hong  Kong  and  its  differences  also  interested 
us.  Singapore,  like  Hong  Kong,  is  a predomi- 
nantly Chinese  city-state  of  a similar  density  of 
population  in  relation  to  its  area;  in  fact  it  has 
about  half  Hong  Kong’s  population  and  half  its 
area.  However,  Singapore  achieved  its  indepen- 
dence from  Great  Britain  soon  after  the  Second 
World  War.  Then  it  joined  Malaysia,  a union 
which  ended  in  1965.  One  reason  for  that  di- 
vorce was  racial  strain  in  relation  to  Malay- 
dominated  Malaysia.  Singapore  calls  itself  a 
multiracial  society  with  75  per  cent  Chinese,  15 
per  cent  Malay,  and  8 per  cent  Indian  and  Paki- 
stani people.  At  the  time  of  the  savage  Malay- 
Chinese  riots  in  Kuala  Lumpur  in  1969,  there  was 
tension  in  the  Singapore  Chinese  who  saw  that 


the  Malay  troops  failed  to  give  Chinese  victims 
protection.  Since  then,  Malays  in  Singapore  are 
not  recruited  into  the  police  force  nor  drafted 
into  the  army. 

Another  reason  for  our  interest  is  an  incident 
in  Singapore’s  recent  history.  It  has  been  ruled 
since  1959  by  the  nominally  socialist  People’s 
Action  Party  led  by  Lee  Kuan  Yew.  Prime  Mini- 
ster Lee  has  enjoyed  such  a distinguished  repu- 
tation for  diplomacy,  efficiency  and  incorrupti- 
bility that  he  was  at  one  time  mentioned  as  a 
possible  successor  to  U Thant  in  the  United 
Nations.  No  longer.  In  May  of  this  year,  Lee 
deprived  of  its  license  the  Singapore  Herald,  a 
competitor  to  the  only  English-language  paper, 
The  Straits  Times,  ostensibly  because  the  Singa- 
pore Herald  was  financed  by  foreign  capital. 
Some  of  its  capital  was  from  a wealthy  woman 
publisher  in  Hong  Kong;  some  from  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank.  It  was  evident  that  the  real 
reason  for  its  suppression  was  the  Herald’s  criti- 
cal attitude  to  the  government,  since  the  Straits 
Times,  which  had  welcomed  and  supported  its 
competitor,  also  had  some  foreign  capital.  Two 
Chinese  papers  had  already  been  closed  down. 
Four  of  the  senior  staff  of  one  of  the  two  have 
been  imprisoned  without  trial. 

At  the  same  time,  Singapore  was  wooing  for- 
eign industry.  On  an  industrial  park,  Jurong, 
west  of  the  city,  Singapore  will  build  a plant, 
train  enough  workers,  and  present  a going  factory, 
with  tax  benefits,  to  the  foreign  company  in 
sixty  days.  When  Sally  Grace  drove  us  out  to 
the  splendid  Bird  Park  in  Jurong,  the  factories 
along  the  route  in  their  landscaped  grounds  were 
General  Electric,  Allis-Chalmers,  National  Cash 
Register  and  Union  Carbide. 

In  early  July  we  arrived  in  Singapore  to  see 
for  ourselves.  The  traveler  from  Hong  Kong’s 
dirt  and  litter  may  have  learned  in  advance  that 
Lee’s  government  has  trained  the  people  to  keep 
their  city  clean,  but  we  were  not  prepared  for  an 
almost  Dutch  immaculateness.  The  tiled  walks 
in  front  of  the  shops  are  scrubbed  every  morn- 
ing. Until  they  dry,  shoppers  take  to  the  street. 
Another  striking  feature  of  Singapore  is  the  ab- 
sence of  hawkers  whose  ramshackle  matting  and 
scrap  wooden  stalls  clog  Hong  Kong  streets. 
Singapore’s  industrial  growth  and  higher  income 
have  made  it  possible  to  eliminate  the  street 
hawker.  On  our  drive  to  the  Causeway  into 
Malaysia,  however,  we  saw  along  the  grassy 
boulevard  a series  of  neat  stalls  roofed  with 
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colorful  awning.  These  were  hawkers’  stalls! 

The  flatness  of  the  land  seems  uninteresting  in 
comparison  to  Hong  Kong’s  hills,  but  it  does 
enable  Singapore  to  spread  out.  Official  govern- 
ment buildings  and  government  housing  of  the 
low  and  middle-cost  variety  are  surrounded  by 
wide  lawns  and  trees.  About  the  only  high-rise 
buildings  are  the  new  hotels.  While  picturesque 
old  Chinese  slums  are  being  demolished  to  make 
room  for  wider  streets  and  new  shopping  centers, 
there  are  many  old  buildings  of  the  colonial  era 
still  being  used.  The  home  of  Tom  and  Nan 
Elliott  on  the  grounds  of  the  University  of  Singa- 
pore where  Quaker  Meetings  for  Worship  are 
held  fortnightly  has  the  deep  verandahs  and  win- 
dows protected  only  by  wooden  shutters  of  the 
older  homes  in  the  tropics.  With  little  change  of 
temperature  and  no  tropical  wind  storms,  glazed 
windows  are  unnecessary.  These  homes  seem 
always  airy. 

We  were  immediately  aware  of  another  differ- 
ence, the  racial  picture.  The  proprietors  of  all 
the  shops  seemed  to  be  Indian.  Around  our  hotel 
while  the  Indians  were  opening  their  shops,  Chi- 
nese in  Western  business  suits  were  on  their  way 
to  work  as  clerks  and  executives.  The  Malays  in 
shirts  and  sarongs  were  doing  the  unskilled  work 
in  the  many  little  parks  and  gardens.  Brewster 
Grace  and  Marc  Lindenberg  in  the  AFSC  office 
told  us  of  the  Malay  culture,  rural,  religious  and 
poetic,  which  rules  them  out  of  the  Singapore 
struggle  for  success.  There  is  also  tension  between 
the  English-educated  and  the  Chinese-educated 
Chinese.  The  former  group,  from  which  Lee 
comes,  dominate  the  government  and  the  top  po- 
sitions in  business.  The  pretty  young  tour  guides 
spend  a few  minutes  of  every  tour  telling  of  the 
success  of  Lee’s  multiracial  society  and  naming 
the  Malays  and  Indians  in  Lee’s  government. 
Unhappily,  they  are  merely  tokens.  At  a public 
forum  at  the  University  of  Singapore  held  dur- 
ing the  week  of  our  visit  on  “Is  the  gap  between 
the  haves  and  have-nots  widening  under  the 
present  government?”,  the  cracks  beneath  the 
smooth  surface  were  illustrated.  Dr.  Augustine 
Tan,  called  “a  distinguished  young  economist”  by 
the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  and  a Chinese 
member  of  Parliament,  described  the  widening 
income  gap  as  a means  to  economic  growth  since 
it  produces  savings  for  investment.  Another  Chi- 
nese, vice-chairman  of  the  leftist  People’s  Front, 
called  Singapore  a “capitalist  paradise  and  a 
worker’s  nightmare.”  A Malay  speaker,  Inche 


TRAVEL  TO  CHINA 

Many  Quakers  have  expressed  their  desire  to 
visit  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  the  Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee 
has  had  a subcommittee  on  travel  to  China  which 
applied  to  Peking  for  visas.  That  was  before  the 
era  of  “Ping  Pong  Diplomacy”  and  the  response 
was  unfavorable. 

At  Yearly  Meeting  the  F.  in  O.  Committee  de- 
cided to  renew  its  efforts  and  cooperate  with 
members  of  PYM  wanting  to  make  the  trip.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  was  asked  to  coordi- 
nate the  requests  of  those  wishing  to  apply  for  a 
visa,  ft  is  suggested  that  such  persons  submit  in 
writing  their  desire  to  visit  the  People’s  Republic 
with  whatever  personal  data  and  reasons  for 
wanting  to  make  the  visit  as  may  commend  them 
for  consideration  by  the  authorities  in  Peking. 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  during  the  recent 
visit  of  Bronson  Clark  and  Russell  Johnson,  ap- 
plied for  a group  of  Quakers  to  visit  China.  They 
received  no  definite  reply  but  were  told  that  the 
earliest  possible  date  for  such  a visit  would  be 
the  spring  of  1972.  There  are  many  on  the  AFSC 
list  from  which  only  a group  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  will  be  selected. 

There  is  no  telling,  therefore,  when  a group  of 
Friends  from  PYM  may  get  the  nod  from  Peking. 
If  tourism  develops  in  the  near  future,  (not  at 
all  certain)  some  may  want  to  join  other  groups 
on  “conducted  tours.”  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  interested  Friends  within  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. 

J.  STUART  INNERST 


Ahmad,  said  that  “the  public  had  every  right  to 
question  the  integrity  of  the  government,”  citing 
the  fact  that  Jurong  Shipyard  gets  10,000  quali- 
fied applicants  for  300  or  500  vacancies  for 
trainees.  The  points  of  view  expressed  at  this 
forum  suggest  that  if  ever  the  Malay  and  the 
ethnic  Chinese  should  join  forces,  they  might 
become  a formidable  opposition  to  Lee’s  English- 
educated  government,  whether  rigged  or  rigid. 

Nevertheless,  we  admired  the  neat  public  hous- 
ing with  car  parks  and  good  restaurants  as  ameni- 
ties. We  wished  for  Hong  Kong  the  Bird  Park, 
the  extensive  Botanical  Gardens,  the  pedestrian 
walk  along  the  harbor  with  attractive  cafes  at 
intervals,  the  large  National  Museum  with  its 
ethnological  and  natural  history  exhibits.  What- 
ever deep  fissures  may  lie  beneath,  the  surface 
of  Lee’s  land  is  green  and  pleasant. 

BEN  SEAVER 
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Mourning  With  Gratitude 


LOUISE  ROINESTAD.  Louise  Roinestad  died 
on  Sept.  19,  1971,  after  a long  illness.  “Friends 
are  grateful  that  her  presence  was  with  us  for 
so  long,  and  we  cherish  the  memory  of  her 
warmth,  her  friendliness  and  her  humor.”  In  a 
Memorial,  Rerkeley  Meeting  Friends  described 
Louise  and  her  husband,  Soren,  as  “indeed  pil- 
lars of  the  Quaker  community.  Quiet  people, 
both  of  them,  they  were  unfailingly  generous  in 
their  support  of  the  Meeting  and  of  Friends 
concerns.  ...  In  their  quiet  way,  the  Roinestads 
were  vigorous  supporters  of  civil  rights  and  liber- 
ties, and  during  the  suspicion  and  fear  of  the 
McCarthy  era,  they  expressed  their  convictions 
with  courage.” 


THOMAS  J.  PHILLIPS.  Thomas  J.  Phillips,  a 
beloved  member  of  Phoenix  Meeting,  on  Oet.  23, 
1971,  “moved  into  the  Presence,  continuing  the 
quest  he  had  recorded  in  his  spiritual  autobiog- 
raphy, ‘Into  the  Mountain,’  a philosophical  analy- 
sis of  his  physical  struggle  with  multiple  sclerosis 
and  his  spiritual  growth  into  awareness  of  the 
Presence  as  his  comforter,  guide  and  inspiration.” 
He  was  born  in  South  Dakota  in  1920,  spent  his 
childhood  in  Iowa,  earned  his  Ph.D.  in  Colorado 
and  taught  for  13  years  at  Purdue.  He  moved  to 
Arizona  eight  years  ago  with  his  wife  Hazel  and 
their  three  daughters,  Julie,  Sarah  and  Margaret. 
A Memorial  Minute  from  Phoenix  Meeting  de- 
clares that  “Jov  was  the  keynote  of  Tom’s  life. 
From  his  wheelchair  he  reached  out  to  people 
of  diverse  faiths  and  interests.  His  keen  mind 
and  ready  wit  sparked  many  friendly  gatherings 
in  their  home:  conversations,  discussions,  Quaker 
Dialogues.  . . . Tom  expressed,  for  our  day,  the 
faith  of  tl  le  Psalmist:  3 will  lift  up  mine  eyes 
unto  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help. 
My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord,  which  made 
heaven  and  earth.’  ” 


BILL  FITZHUGH.  “Rill  Fitzhugh  left  us  in 
body  on  Friday,  July  9,  1971,”  according  to  San 
Jose  Friends,  who  noted  that  a Memorial  Meeting 
was  held  at  the  San  Jose  Friends  Center  on  the 
evening  of  July  19.  “As  new  wine  enriches  an 
old  bottle,  Bill’s  spirit  is  with  us.  At  the  Peace 
Center  he  was  known  for  his  calm,  steady,  de- 
pendable presence  and  his  unflagging  staying 
power.  . . . Bill  moved  from  a conservative  religion 
and  viewed  Quakerism  as  a reaching  out.  He  was 
a conscientious  objector  in  World  War  II  and 
devoted  his  attention  to  causes,  which  took  prece- 
dence over  whatever  job  he  had.  He  was,  at 
times,  a social  worker  and  a taxi  driver.  . . . He 
came  to  be  relied  on  as  the  person  to  turn  to  in 
order  to  find  the  facts  of  a situation  for  a bal- 
anced decision.  . . . Friends  who  knew  him  best 
rejoice  in  his  last  year  as  one  of  increasing  cele- 
bration of  the  job  of  living.” 


JOSEPH  PASSMORE  ELKINTON.  Joseph  Pass- 
more  Elkinton  died  on  Oct.  12,  1971,  at  the  age 
of  84.  He  formerly  was  a member  of  Media  and 
Providence  Meetings,  both  in  Media,  Pa.,  and 
more  recently  of  Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting. 
Many  PYM  Friends  remember  him  with  affection. 


GENE  McCREARY.  Gene  McCreary,  long-time 
attender  of  Berkeley  Meeting,  died  on  Sept.  8, 
1971,  after  a long  illness.  “He  was  active  and 
helpful”  in  the  Meeting’s  First  Day  School  pro- 
gram as  well  as  in  the  High  School  Committee  of 
the  AFSC  and  in  the  Friends’  Summer  Schools 
which  helped  lay  the  foundation  for  John  Wool- 
man  School. 


CAROLINA  ARMSTRONG.  Los  Angeles  Friends 
noted  with  sorrow  the  recent  death  of  Carolina 
Armstrong,  the  infant  daughter  of  Helen  and 
Jim  Armstrong. 
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Better  and  Less  Costly  Ways? 


I was  happy  to  be  able  to  attend  as  a PYM 
representative  the  annual  meeting,  November  5, 
of  the  AFSC  Corporation  in  Philadelphia.  But 
from  that  experience  come  serious  questions 
about  the  wisdom  of  spending  up  to  $300  apiece 
on  travel  expenses  for  three  PYM  representatives. 

With  machine-gun  rapidity  the  Corporation 
transacted  its  formal  business  in  fifteen  minutes. 
The  agenda  contained  no  item  that  could  not  be 
rubberstamped  uneontroversially  and  moved  into 
those  by-laws  that  have  little  to  do  with  the 
spirit  and  effectiveness  of  an  organization.  At 
adjournment  of  the  session  the  large  body  of  150 
or  more  broke  into  six  groups  to  discuss  inform- 
ally topics  of  concern  to  AFSC— tax  withholding, 
peace  education  and  ideas  for  the  “new  society.” 
These  discussions  may  have  served  the  education 
of  AFSC  constituency,  but  they  certainly  hadn’t 
the  quality  or  weight  of  serious  policy  consider- 
ation; nor  was  there  any  expectation  that  they 
would  focus  toward  policy  recommendations. 

Members  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  are  generally 
well-informed  (relative  to  other  Friends  groups 
in  the  nation)  about  the  goals  and  activities  of 

Non-Violence 

The  Palo  Alto  Meeting  in  1970  approved  an 
arrangement  for  “income  sharing”  to  support  the 
work  being  done  at  Stanford  by  David  Josephson 
in  the  study  and  practice  of  non-violence.  Under 
this  arrangement  a number  of  individuals  associ- 
ated with  the  Palo  Alto  Meeting  contributed 
through  the  Meeting  to  help  make  David’s  work 
at  Stanford  possible. 

In  1970  David  was  instrumental  in  founding 
and  guiding  Columbae  House,  a coeducational 
cooperative  living  group  at  Stanford  dedicated  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  non-violence.  During 
the  year  over  300  students  took  part  in  accredited 
3-month-long  seminars.  A considerable  amount 
of  significant  research  was  undertaken,  some  of 
which  has  now  been  published.  In  addition, 
Columbae  has  been  a living  experiment  in  non- 
violence involving  consensus  decision  making, 
shared  work,  organic  gardening,  and  public  wit- 
ness and  civil  disobedience  on  the  part  of  some. 

This  year  in  addition  to  Columbae  there  is  a 
network  of  six  smaller  living  groups  begun  by 
former  Columbae  residents— all  sharing  in  a “food 
conspiracy”  and  other  cooperative  activities.  A 
seminar  of  second  year  participants  has  been 
added  which  promises  to  be  very  productive,  and 
a faculty  and  staff  seminar  is  beginning  to  ex- 


AFSC.  Access  to  better  understanding  of  AFSC 
as  it  goes  through  this  tumultuous  period  of  re- 
direction is  more  important  than  ever.  But  there 
are  better  and  less  costly  ways  of  reaching  this 
understanding  than  paying  several  hundred  dol- 
lars for  representatives  without  anything  to 
represent  to  attend  a meeting  without  anything 
to  decide. 

Both  the  Yearly  Meetings  and  AFSC  should 
give  some  directed  consideration  to  their  re- 
lationship. AFSC  could  choose  to  reconstitute 
its  Corporation,  offering  it  a more  definite  policy- 
making role  or  alternatively  a rubberstamp  func- 
tion by  proxy  rather  than  personal  representation. 
Yearly  Meeings  could  appropriate  would-be  travel 
expenses  in  other,  more  useful  ways  and  also  ex- 
plore different  forms  of  participation  in  and  edu- 
cation about  AFSC.  All  Friends  could  realize 
that  at  stake  is  not  just  a matter  of  organizational 
efficiency  and  some  money  but  ultimately  who 
participates  and  how  in  the  revolutionary  societal 
changes  AFSC  is  struggling  both  to  accept  and 
bring  about. 

CARL  THATCHER 

and  Synergy 

plore  how  such  studies  may  be  made  a legitimate 
and  important  area  of  work  within  the  University. 

David  has  been  named  ASSU  Guest  Professor 
for  the  1971-72  academic  year  with  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Social  Thought.  These 
appointments  as  a faculty  member  give  recog- 
nition and  legitimacy  to  David’s  work,  but  neither 
appointment  is  funded  in  any  way  by  the  ASSU 
or  the  University. 

Synergy  Foundation,  established  last  spring  to 
facilitate  and  fund  life-oriented  educational  pro- 
jects at  Stanford  and  in  neighboring  communi- 
ties, has  undertaken  to  raise  the  funds  necessary 
to  cover  David’s  living  expenses  and  his  work  in 
non-violence  and  non-violent  direct  action.  Those 
individuals  who  wish  to  share  in  this  work  are 
invited  to  send  contributions  or  monthly  income 
sharing  to  Synergy  Foundation,  P.  O.  Box  6812, 
Stanford,  Calif.  94305.  For  further  information, 
contact  Alan  Strain,  851-1803. 


DISSOLUTION 

Berkeley  Meeting  reports  that  the  marriage  of 
Martin  and  Maude  White  has  been  dissolved. 
Martin  has  moved  to  Seattle.  Maude  and  the 
children  still  live  in  Orinda. 
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